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leyan granted him the degrees of A.M. in 1856
and D.D. in 1874. After holding various charges
in the Providence (now Southern New Eng-
land) Conference he was in 1855 at the age of
twenty-eight elected to the state Senate from
Mystic, Conn. Here he served with distinction,
being chairman of the Committee on Idiocy, the
preparation of its report leading to permanent
sociological interest. In 1858 he entered the New
England Conference in which he held ten pas-
torates and served three terms as presiding elder.
In 1882 he was elected to the Massachusetts legis-
lature from Natick, where he was chairman of
the Constitutional Amendment Committee, at the
same time serving as president of the Non-Parti-
san Temperance League. In 1884 and in 1888
he was a member of the General Conference of
the Methodist Church. On Dec. 5, 1889, he was
appointed by President Harrison superintendent
of Indian Schools of the United States, an office
which he held for some four years, traveling over
96,000 miles and visiting 105 reservations. He
was instrumental in having government appro-
priations for sectarian Indian schools withdrawn
and increased emphasis placed on industrial edu-
cation, working in this and other matters in close
cooperation with Archbishop Ireland [g.fcr.]. The
reports of his superintendency are published in
the reports of the Department of the Interior.

While he was an administrator of marked abil-
ity and a preacher of great power, it was with
his pen that he exerted his greatest influence.
His first book, one that revealed his ability to use
statistics, was his Report of the Commissioners
on Idiocy (1856). His Problem of Religious
Progress (1881) was a helpful and timely book.
But probably his best-known and most influen-
tial book is his History of Christianity in the
United States (1888), a work of immense in-
dustry, thoroughness, and impartiality. Other
works are: Concessions of Liberalists to Ortho-
doxy (1878); The Liquor Problem in all Ages
(1884); The Indictment of the Liquor Traffic
(1885); The Why of Methodism (1887); Ro-
manismversus the Public School System (1888) ;
Christianity Vindicated by its Enemies (1896).
In addition he published many sermons and ad-
dresses and wrote much for the magazines and
reviews.

Dorchester was a tall man of imposing pres-
ence, with a winning countenance. His voice was
distinct and far-reaching and his manner in the
conduct of public services was dignified. On
Apr. 12,1850, he married Mary Payson Davis of
Dudley, Mass., who died in 1874. Of this mar-
riage there were seven children, five of whom
survived their father. On Oct. 12,1875, he mar-
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ried Merial A. Whipple of North Charlestown,
N. H., who died Apr. i, 1895.

IWho's Who in America, 1906-07; Zion's Herald,
Mar. 20, 1907; Christian Advocate, Mar. ai, 1907;
Minutes of the New England Conference, 1907; Bos-
ton Herald, Mar. 13, and Boston Post, Mar. 14, 1907;
information as to certain facts from Dorchester's son.]
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DOREMUS, ROBERT OGDEN (Jan. n,
i824-Mar. 22,1906), chemist, inventor, was born
in New York City, the son of Thomas Cornelius
and Sarah Platt (Haines) Doremus \_q.v.~\. He
was educated at Columbia College, where he
graduated in 1842, and at the University of the
City of New York, where he received the degree
of M.D. in 1851. He was the first private pupil
of John W. Draper \_q.vJ] and his assistant for
seven years, and personally assisted Draper in
taking the first photograph ever made of the
human face. Before the invention of the dynamo,
he perfected for demonstration an arc-light, pro-
ducing the current for it with a huge battery of
Bunsen cells. One unit of these cells is still pre-
served in the Museum of the Department of
Chemistry of the College of the City of New
York. In cooperation with Tessie du Motay he
perfected the latter'-s processes for the genera-
tion of oxygen and its use in increasing the lu-
minosity of a coal-gas flame. Tradition has it
that several blocks of streets in the Twenty-third
St. region of New York City were really piped
for oxygen transmission and the improved gas-
lights installed along the lines of the oxygen
pipes. In 1848, in association with Charles
Townsend Harris [g.-z/.], Doremus organized a
laboratory for investigation and instruction in
analytical chemistry, where he lectured to the
students of the New York College of Pharmacy.
He was elected professor of chemistry at this in-
stitution in 1849. In the following year he
was prominent among the founders of the New
York Medical College. At his own expense, he
equipped for it one of the first analytical labora-
tories connected with any medical college in the
United States. He organized a similar labora-
tory for the Long Island Hospital Medical Col-
lege in 1859.

Elected professor of natural history in the
New York Free Academy (subsequently called
the College of the City of New York) in 1852,
with the exception of a trip abroad in 1862-64,
he remained actively connected with that insti-
tution as professor of chemistry and physics and
vice-president until his retirement as professor
emeritus in 1903.

The general laboratories in the old Free Acad-
emy building on Twenty-third St were among
the first college laboratories and were excellent
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